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Fromthe Western Monthly Magazine. 
HISTORY OF OHIO. 
CONTINUATION OF CHAPTER I. 

EMly in the year 1780, the British at De- 
troit, made preparations for Gespatching a 
powerfal expedition against*Kentucky, with 
the design of breaking up the settlements, and 
destroying the inhabitants, or driving them all 
out of the country. In May, of that year, a 
prisoner by the name cf Chaplin, escaped from 
Detroit, and arrived at Llarrodsburg, bringing 
the first intimation of the intended invasion. 
The plan which had been determined upon, 
was to collect a strong Indian force, which, 
with some Canadians and British regular 
troops, provided with artillery, was to be 
placed under the command of colonel Byrd, 
and was to*8tfike the first blow at Louisville, 
and then take the other stations in detail.— 
‘The information given by Chaplin was to this 
effect, and according tothe calculations made 
by the Kentuckians, it was supposed that ihe 
enemy could not arrive before the last of July, 
and preparations for their reception were ac- 
cordingly made with that expectation; but 
the season being wet, colonel Byrd gave up 
his design of attacking Louisville first, and 
taking advantage ofthe fulness of the streams, 
transported his cannon and stores by water, 
by which means he reached Kentucky earlier 
than was anticipated. He descended the 
Miami and ascended Licking to the forks, 
where he erected some huts to pretect his 
baggage from the weather, and then marched 
by land against Ruddle’s station, a small 
stockade fort on the south side of the river, 
before which he arrived on the 22d of June, 
witha force of between six hundred and a 
thousand men,and six pieces of artillery.— 
The first intimation the garrison had of their 
approach, was from a discharge of one of the 
cannon. Byrd then sent in a flag, demand- 
ing a surrender; and the garrison, knowing 
their inability to defend the place against so 
lirge a force, capitulated upon the express 
condition, that they should be the prisoners of 
the British, and not of the Indians. As soon, 


dians rushed into the fort and seized all those |ed in every direction in pursuit, not knowing 
ithin itas their own prisoners, Byrd being! which way the prisoner had taken. He ran 
eigirely unable to restrain them} and the cap- | butashort distance befvre he laid down by a 
tives were parcelled out among their savage |large log, and concealed himself until the 
conquerors, the horrors of theirsituation being|tumult hid subsided, and the pursuit was 
increased by the separatiéndf. the members of! pretty nearly relinquished. He then contin- 
amilies from_ cat other—husbands being|ued his flight, but in consequence of the 


forced to part with their wives, and parents | darkness of the night,after travelling a con- 
ia 





their children. When the prisoners had | siderable time, found himself close to the 
disposed of, and the plundtr“as divid-|Indian camp again. Having no stars bv 
ed, the Indians proposed to attack Martin’s| which to direct his course, and being unable 
station, which wassimilar in its “condition to) tosce the moss upon the trees, he then adopt- 
that of Ruddle, from.which it was five or six|ed the following expedient to enable him to 
miles distant. Colonel Byrd refased to|steerim one direction. ‘The wind, he knew, 
march against it however, until the Indians/| blew from the westward, which was the course 
agreed to be content with the plunder of the | he wished to go. Dipping his hand in the wa- 
place, and to leave the prisoners that might|ter, which then covered almost the whole 
be taken, entirely at his control. ‘This ar-| country, he held it up above his head, and the 
rangement having been agreed to, they pro-} wind making the side upon which it blew, 
ceeded against Martin’s station and took it! colder than the other, he could thus shape his 
without opposition, and the prigoners were! course towardsthe west. Having travelled 
taken charge ofby the British, Without any| the principal part of the night, he sat down at 
attempt on the part of the Indians to infringe | the root of a tre2 and fell aslcep. In the 
their agreement. ‘They were then so elated) morning a very thick fog came on, and was 
with their success, that they pressed colonel | the meansof saving him from again falling 
Byrd to lead them against Bryant’s station| into the hands of the en- my; whom he heard 
and Lexington, which they would probably | imitating the cries of different beastand birds 
have captured with little trouble; but fearing! in various directions around him, and know- 
that the waters would fall, which would ren-|ing what it was that imade the sounds, he 
der it a matter of great difficulty toreach the|avoided them, although he was frequently 
Ohio withhis artillery, Byrd declined the pro-| within a very short distance ofsome of them. 
posal, and returned to his boats at the forks of At length, having baffled all pursuit, he made 
Licking, and having embarked, decended to, his way to Lexington, where he arrived on 
the Ohto, where the Indians left him and dis-| the eighth day after the capture of Ruddle’s 
persed. He then ascended the Great Miami, | station, of which event he brought the first 
as farasit was navigable for his boats; from information. 
whence, after hiding his artillery, he marched} The alarm which the first news of Byrd’s 
by land to Detroit. invasion caused in Kentacky, soon gave way 
Among the prisoners taken at Ruddle’s|to «determination to revenge the injury don? 
station, was captain John Hinkston,a manof by the enemy, by an expedition into their 
courage, and experienced as a hunter and|country, having for its principal object the 











woodsman. On the second night afier the 
enemy left the forks of Licking, they encomp- 
ed near the river, and the prisoners were plac- 
ed under a guard. Considerable difficulty 
was found in making a fire, in consequence 
of the wet, and it became dark before it was 
accomplished. Atthistime, while the atten- 
tion of the guards was fixed upon the attempts 
to kindle fire, Hinkston sprung away into the 
woods, and wasimmediately out of sight.— 





however, as the gates were opened, the In- 


app omer - 


The alarm was raised, and the Indians dispers- 


destruction of the towns on the Little Miami 
and Mad river. It wasaccordingly concerted 
that the force which could be raised in the 
interior, under the command of colone! Lo- 
zan, should meet the volunteers and regu!ar 
troops from the Falls of Ohio, under general 
Clarke, at the mouth of Licking, about the 
20th of July. When the junction was effect- 
ed, the army consisted of nine hundred and 
seventy men, with so:me artillery. . The 





tnarch was commenced from the place where 


wh, 02. 



































Cincinnati now stands, on the second dayluf 
August. About twoo’cldck in the afte 

of tho sixth, they arrived at\Chill cothe, whi 
they found abandoned, and the gabins 
flames. The enemy having +had ‘notice~of 
their approach, had fled a few «ours before, 
ufter setting their houscs on fige 
encamped on the ground that ‘night, and on 
the following day, afier cutting down all the 
corn around the town, amounting to several 
hundred acres, about four o’clock in the af- 
t ‘rnoon, resumed their march. The next ob- 
ject of their destination was the town of Pick- 
away, on the northwest side of Madriver,, 
about eight miles from-where Springfield now 
slands, and twelve miles distant from Chilli- 
cothe. ‘They bad only marched about a mile, 
however, when a violent storm came on of 
rain and wind, with thunder and lightning,and 
continucd until nearly dark, when the army 
encamped, and put their arms in order. For 
this purpose one company were directed to 
fire off their guns, and after giving them time 
to re-lo.d, another company on the opposite 
side of the encampment followed the examphe, 
until all were discharged and reloaded. It 
was afierwards ascertained that the enemy in- 
tended to have attacked them that night, bat 
hearing the firing, and wpe object, 








deferred the encounter in conséquence of the 
vigilant precautions taken by the army. On 
the morning of the eighth, at sunrise, the ar- 
my resumed their march again, and at two o’- 
clock arrived in sight of Pickaway. The road 
fiom Chillicothe, which they had followed, 
crossed Madriver ubout a quarter of a mile 
below the town, which extended thence up 
the river for about three miles, the houses be- 
ing scattered along at different distances from 
each other, sometimes at intervals of more 
than twenty rods. As soon as the advance 
crossed the river, into the prairie, they were 
attacked by the enemy, who were concealed 
in the gress and weeds. No doubt now ex- 
isting but thata general engagement was 
about to take place, Clarke ordered colonel 
Logan, with about four hundred men, to con- 
tinue up the east side of the river, and cross 
above the town, not being aware that it ex- 
t-nled so far as it did. The design of the 
tnovement was to prevent the Indians from 
escaping, by hemming them in between the 
two divisions of the ariny; but its effect was, 
that the battle which ensued, was fought en- 
tirely by the division under Clarke’s immedi- 
ale command, and was over before Logan’s 
detachment reached their destination, who 
therefore did not sce an enemy or fire a gun. 
At the same time that Logan was despatched 
up the river, another division, under colonels 
Floyd, Lynn, and Harrod, was ordered, after 
ciossing the river, to encompass the town on 
the west side, while general Clarke and colo- 
nel Slaughter, with the artillery, were to 
arch directly towards the place. In execut- 
ing their orders, Floyd and his party found it 
necessary to cross the prairie to the woodland, 
which was about two hundred yards froin the 
river, to avoid the fire of the enemy conceal- 


_ed inthe weeds. ‘The Indians, upon this, en- 


dcavored to turn their left, and their design 
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being seet byioyd and Lynn, wis answered 
by a corresponding movement, and both par- 
ties, inthe a to outflank each other, ex- 
tended the line of battle more than a n.ile from 
the river.YThe engagement lasted until about 
five o’clock, until which tint it was, warmly 
contested, when the Indians suddgaly gave 
way “x disappeared. The: Iss. was seven- 
teen: Milled on Ug part of the’ Kentuckians, 


and ax! equal number on the side of the 


enemy. % — had disappeared, 
the army entered thettown, where they found 
provisions in abundance inthe kettles, ready 
cooked, which the Indians had left almost un- 
touched, when they went to attack the, army, 
which arriyed at the town just as they were 
commenfing theirdinner. ‘The day after the 
battle was occupied in destroying the corn and 
vegetables in the neighborhood, burning the 
cabins, and collecting horses; andon thene: 
day the army returned to Chillicothe, .w 
they encamped for the night. They had, : 
passing through in their advance, spared ont 
field of corn, fot theguse of their horses on 
their return. his’ wast royed on™ the 
eleventh,-after which they continued thgir 
march to the mouth of Licking, where : 
dispersed wir several homes. The 


portance. Atdefeat of the army would hav 


, Oe. 





——— | 


stances with the blind, andin the great ma- 
jority of cases they came as near the mark as 
we did, aided hy theeyes. ‘There is no doubt 
that the veice is changed with every changing 
year; we seize only upon thie extremes of the 
chain; we can tellthe shrill scream of the 
child, from the rough firm voice of manhood, 
and the trembling tones of old age; but be- 
sides these,—besides the difference in volume 
and pitch which exists between the nol of 





different persons, there is another prodyced 
by the course of years; and time stampsg his 
impress upon the voice as surely as uponjthe 
fice. The blind man tests these by Lis prac- 
tised ear, and not only can ascertaingyitl tol- 
erable correctness the age of the sj eak@r® but 
pronounce upon his height, the dimensions of 
lis chest, and so forth. 

Nor is this the most ,extraordinary part of 
the discriminating power of some blind men, 
who seize upon the.slght variations of the*in- 
tonation of the voices as we do upon the chan- 
ges of the countenance, and judge by them of 
what is passing in the mindsof. the speakers. 
Ve all of us year at times, a mask upon, the 
countenance, and dr:.w the curtain of bfpoc- 
risyover this window of the soul, to conceal 
what is going oh-Within; but we seldom think 


an seizes, as upon a thread, to direct him to 


cess of this campaign was of the utmost af the voice: and itis upon this that}he blind 


been most disastrous, ifagt ruinous, to the ad- 
venturers in Kentucky; while, on the other 
hand, the destruction of the habitations and 
corn of the enemy, gave them so much em- 
ployment in providing for the sustenance of 
their families, that they had no time to spare 
for the purpose of making their usual imeur- 
sions across the Ohio. In fact, the Kentuc- 
kians were not only freed from their molesta- 
tions TrtunePesidne of that year, but the year 
1781 passed without any injuries being re- 
ceived of much consequence, except such as 
were caused by small roving bands of the en- 
emy, by whom some individual murders were 
committed, as was usual during the continu- 
ance of the war. The following year, howev- 
er, was distinguished by the number and itn- 
portance of the events which occurred. J. 








From the July No. of the N. American Review. 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

People are not generally aware of the pow- 
ers of the ear,and instances which we may 
quote of it in the blind may at first appear in- 
credible; we have known blind men, for in- 
stance, who could not only ascertain the shape 
and dimensions ofan apartment by the sound 
of their voice, but who could on entering one 
with which they were familiar, tell by striking 
their cane on the floor, and [stening to the 
echo, whether any of the large articles of fur- 
niture had been removed from it, or shifted 
from their usual places. What sceing person 
would think it possible, wi h his eyes ban‘Iag- 
ed, to tell which was the talles', and whielr 
the shortest of a number of speakers, merely 
by the direction in which the sound came from 
their mouths to his ear? Yet, many blind per- 
sons can not only do this, but can ascertain 
very nearly the ages of the persons. We have 
made this experiment in more than fifty in- 


the seat of the passions. Hence it is, that so 
many of them can ascertain on so short an ac- 
quaintance the disposition and character of 
persons; they are not imposed on by the 
splendor of dress, they are not prejudiced by 
an ungainly air, they are not won by a smile, 
nor are they dazzled by the blaze of beauty, 
or led captive, as many are wont to be, by the 
fascination ofa lovely eye. "Fue voice is to 
them the criterion of beauty, and Ween its me- 
lodious tones come forcibly stamped with sin- 
cerity from the soul, their imaginations at 
once give to the speaker a graceful form, and 
a beautiful feee. tis recorded of the father 
of Fletcher the novelist, that he was long con- 
tinued in the post of Judge in the Police 
Court of London, after he became blind; and 
that he knew the voices of more than three 
thousand of the light fingered gentry, and 
could recognize them at once when brought 
in. 

The ear of some animals is surprisingly 
acute, and there isno doubt that it is improv- 
ed by blindness; we know of a horse which, af- 
ter becoming blind, evidently had his hearing 
very rouch sharpened, for when feeding in the 
pasture with others,far from the road, he would 
hear the sound of hoofs, and raise his head and 
whinney ont his sahute, long before his com- 
panions betrayed any conscivusness of the ap- 
proach ofa passing stranger. 

So with the blind man; when he fs walking 
along the street, hic ean tell whether itis wide 
or narrow, whether the houses are high or low; 
whether an opening which he muy be passing,. 
‘ig a court closed up at the end, or whether it 
hag an outlet teanether street; and he can tell 
by the sourd of his fuotsteps in what kine, or 
court, orsquare he is. He goes along bold- 
ly, seeming tosee with his ears,and te have 
landmarks in the air. 
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Uh anaenes , q » oan . or. | . f . a . 
he accuracy of the ear gives to blind per- | TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 
sons a very great advantage in music; they} 
depend entirely upon it, and hence they har- | 
monize so well together, and keep such per- 


fect accord in time, that Paganini, after lis-| “hich, as you travel on the western banks ot 


In that beautiful part of Germany which 


tening to some picces performed by pupils in the slags you may see lifting its ancient tows 
the Institution fur the blind in: Paris, declared | ¢T8 0n the opposite side, above the grove of | 


that he never befure had au adeyuate notion | !tecs bout asold as itself. About foriy years 


‘borders on the Rhine, there is a noble castle, 


of what harmony was. ago there lived in that castle a noble gentle- 
The touch is capable of being equallg per- 


fected, and many remarkable instances are | 
Sanderson, the blind Profes-, 
sor of Mathematics in the University at Cam- | 


given of this. 


bridge, in England, became such a connois- | 
seur of ancient coins, that he could detect, 
the mode: counterfeits, even when good 
eyes were puzzled about them, ‘There lived! 
afew years agoablind man in Austria, who | 
executed very good busts by feeling the faces | 
of persons, and imitating them; and there is. 
now a bust of the late emperor, executed by | 
this blind man and preserved in the Museum) 
in Vienna, which is considered a very good | 
likeness. Persons who have witnessed exhi-| 
bitions at the Institutions forthe blind, have 
been surprised at the ease and fluency with | 
which they can read books printed in raised | 
letters, by passing their fingers rapidly over) 
them; this, however, isby no means so ex-| 
traordinary as many other instances which 
are notorious, though not well understood. A | 
blind man, for instance, when walking in a} 
perfect calm, can ascertain the proximity of 
objects by the feeling of the atmosphere up- 
on his face; it would seem at first that the 
echo given back, were it only from ‘is breath- 
ing, might be sensibie to his ear; but we have 





ascertained by expefitiient, that a blind man 
with his ears stopped, could teil when any 
large object was close to his face, even when 
it was approached so slowly as not to cause 
any sensible current of aif. 

It is acommoh supposition that the blind 
can distinguish colors, but after much re- 
gcatch, we are convinced that this is impossi- 
ble; all the blind, whom we have consulted 
on the subject, have replied that they have no 
such power, and they did fiot believe that any 
blind person ever had it. Indeed, What tan: 
gible quality can there be in a substahte so 
ethereal that it passes unobstratted through 
dense glass?) There Was afi instahte of a 
girl in England, who Was generalif believed 








man, whom we shall call Baron The 
Baron had only one son, who wes not only a 
comfort to his father, but a blessing to all who 
lived on his father’s land. 

It happened on a certain occasion that this 
young man being from hoine, there came a 
French gentleman to see the Baron. As 
soon as this gentleman came into the castle, 
he began to talk of his Heavenly Father in 
terms that chilled the old man’s blood! on 
which the baron repreved him, saying, ‘Are 
you not afraid of offending God, who reigns 
above, by speaking in such a manner?” 

The gentleman said that he knew nothing 
about God, for he had never seen him. 

The baron did not notice at this time what 


the gentleman said, but the next morning 


tuok him about his castle and ground, and 
took occasion first to show him a very beau- 
tiful picture that hung on the wall, 

The gentleman admired the pivture very 
much; and said, ‘Whoever drew this picture, 
knows very well how to handle his pencil.’ 

‘My son drew that picture,’ said the baron. 

‘Then your son is a very clever man, re- 
plied the gentleman. 

The baron then went with his visitor into 
the garden, and showed him many beautiful 
flowers and plantations of forest trees. 

‘Who has the ordering of this garden?’ ask- 
ed the gentleman, 

‘My son,’ replied the baron; the knows eve- 
ry plant, I may say from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the h¥ssop on the wall.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the gentleman, ‘I shali think 
very highly of him soon. 

TLe baron then took him into the village, 
and showed hint a sinai! neat cottage, where 
his son had eStablished 4 8tiivo!l, and Where he 
caused all young children whd hati fost their 
parents, to be received end nourished at his 
own expertise. 

The children in the house looked so inno- 
cent ¢nd so happy, that the gentleman was ve- 





in green fields; and many thatched co:tages 
scattered here and there.’ 

‘And do you see any thing to be admired in 
vllthis? Is there any thing pleasant or love- 
iveor cheerfnl in all that ts spread before 
yout 

‘Do you think that [ want common sense ? 
or that [have lost the use of my eyes? my 
friend,’ said the gentleman, somewhat angrily, 
‘that L should not be able to relish the charms 
of such a scene as this?” 

‘Well, then, said the baron, ‘If you are 
able to judge of my son's good character by 
sceing his good works, which are pure and 
imperfect, Low docs it happen that you form 
no judgment of the gor duess of God, by wi 
nessing such wonders of his handy works as 
are now before you? Let me never hear you, 
my good fiiend, again say that you know not 
God, unless you would lave me suppose that 
you have lost the use of your senses.—.\. }. 
1M rror. 


' 
—__ 


| Foote’s Othello was a master piece of bur 
lesque ; but it fell very short of Mamlet,whiei: 
he attempted in the early part of his life, for 
his benefit. Ie went through the play well, 
untii he came to the last ect; but in the scene 
where he quarrels with Laerves, 

“Whatis the reason that you use me thus? 

I lov’d you ever; but “tisno matter. 

Let Iercules himselfdo what he may, 

The cat will mew—the dog willhave his day. 
Stimulated by a desire toexccl, he entered 
so much into the quarrel, as to throw him out 
of the words, and he spoke it thas: 
| { loved you ever; but it’sno matter. Let 
| Hercules himself do what he may, the dog 
;will mew; no, that’s the cat; the cat will 
bark, no, that’s the dog; the dog will mew; 
‘no, that’s the cat; the cat will; no, the dog; 
‘the cat, the dog. Pshaw, pho, it’s something 
‘about mewing and barking; butas [ hope to 


| be saved, ladies and gentlemen, I know no- 
{thing more of the matten” 


_——_ 

THE LANTERN. 

| It is perhaps not generally known that we 
are indebted to Alfred the Great for the inven 
tion ofthat useful article the Lantern. In the 
life of Alfred, by Asserius, we have the fol 
lowing account. 

Before the invention »ftiocks, Alfred caus* 


to possess this power: and the trial8 and|ry mucn pleased, and when he returned to’ cd six taert to ve tnade for his daily use: each 
tests whith she successfully ‘nderwent,| the tastle; he said te the baren, “What a hap- taper Contaiting? twelve penny weights of waa, 


somewhat puzzled u&8, untilan explanation of} 
the difficulty offered itself in the &h¥ini¢al | 
properties of the different colored rays of; 


py man you are to have so goed a son.” 
‘How do you know i have so good a son®”’ 
‘Because | have seen his works, and | know 


was twelve inches long, and of proportithate 
breadth. The whole length was divided in- 


to twelve parts, of which three would burn 


light. She could ascertain the Coors of dif-j that he must be both geod and clever, if he: for one hour, so that each taper will be con- 


ferent pieces of *lcth, by applyitg them to 
her lips in succession; and she niust have 
learned that some toidt4 fadialS eat more 
rapidly than others, so that gle Could tell 
white from black by the different degrees of 
warmth which it imparted to her lips. ‘This, 
js perhaps one of the inost extraordinary ins- | 





has done aii that you have shown me.’ 
‘But you have never séen hia’ 
‘No, but i ktow him vety well, bevause I 
judge of him by bit works. 
‘You do! ind now please to draw near this 
windéw and tell me Wiat You observe.’ 
‘Whiy, T sée Me ti Wavelling through the 


}sumed in four hours; and the six tapers be- 


jing lighted one after another, lasted twenty- 


four hours. But the wind blowing through 
ithe chinks of the walls of the chapel, or 
through the cloth of his tent, in which they 
‘were burning, waster! these tapers, and con- 
sequently they burned with no regularity, he 


tances'of nicety of téuch which can be quoted. sky, and sheddiit# his glories over one of the! therefore designed alantern, made of ox or 
lhe same girl use@ to astonish incredulous| finest countries i the world; and I behold a| cow horn, cut into thin plates, in which he en- 
Visiters, by teaditig the large letters of the} mighty river at my fect, and a vast range of|closed the tapers, and thus protecting them 


tnaker’s name written in theirhats, while they 
bed! them behind her beck. 


woods, | I see pasture-grounds, and orchards, 


, from the wind, the perioo of their burning be« 


jand Vineyi:ds; and cattle and sheep feeding ‘came a matter of comparative certainty. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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{ The following is the First Scene of a forthcoia- 
ing Dramatic Poem, by Gro. W. Tuomeson, 
A, M., a native citizen of Ohio.—Ep. | 





**The limits of the sphere of dream, 
“The bounds of rrux and FALSE are past,” 





SCENE—An Ancient Gallery. Time, Midnight 
—A lamp dimly burning. 
MALEF. Solus. 
A lone watcher on the midnight world ; 
A dreamer of mysteries when others slept ; 
A hueless bubble on the tide ofdeath, 
I have hasten’d, and am hastening still, 
With rapid motion to that starless world 
Where the fiend Forgetfulness sways alone 
His leaden sceptre o’er the silent void. 
Few have been my days and full of sorrow; 
With the world Pve held but slight communion, 
And never at the festive board with man, 
Whose garner’d wealth, sway and soft luxuries, 
Are the base fruits of his vile fraud or force. 
But why think ofman in this calm, dim hour, 
Save asa thing with which the weari’d heart 
Wonld gladly bid a fong and last farewell : 
But [ must now call home my wand’ring tho’ts— 
My destiny is drawing to its close— 
! hearitin the low sigh of the wind-- 
{ see itin the shad’wing of the clonds-- 
Stream, mountain, forest, all things which T love, 
Hath each a voice, to tell their mournful tale, 
And to me, e’en as to a parting lover, speak :— 
I’ve been a votary at Nature's shrine-- 
Earth was my temple—mountains my altars— 
Winds, waves and storms, my fellow worshippers ; 
And their voices have been sweet to me, aye, sweet 
In hours of sadness—in the deep midnight, 
As died the mournful cadence of their songs, 
Or in harsh harmony sweli’d their loudest tones. 
I have lov’d Earth, for it was beautiful, 
And have gaz’d on its blue hills and bright streams 
*Till they have given hue and shade and shape 
To my restless tho’ts, and with their freshness, 
As of an April morn, cool’d my burning brow. 
And Ihave gaz’d when evening closed around, 
And wither’d Autumn spread out his dank clouds 
And cover’d earth as with a fun’ral pall; 
Oh! then, bow'd down witb agony, I’ve ask’d, 
Is there aneternal night for al) things— 
Is there no dawn beyond the shadow’d grave— 
Is there an autumn for the widow’d earth, 
When she shall bend beneath her weight of years, 
And, like wrinkled age, totter to her grave? 
Shall the bright stars perish—the blue skies fade— 
Shall blackness hang around the gates of morn, 
And Chance or Time destroy or wither 
The eternal beauties of undying Nature? 
Spirit of the Universe ! Thee I invoke 
Whether thy homeis in the mountain caso; 
Or in the vale, where so'itude is sweetest ; 
Or on the deep thou play'st with restless waves; 
Or on the giant height of pathTess mountains, 
Thou hast Gx’d thine icy throne midst whirlwinds; 
Or in the far west thou sitt’st alone, 
Stern monarch! in thine cternal solitude, 
Clos’d ‘round with red clouds for thy pavillion; 
Or whether in a worse than fabl'd Hell, 
With fiends thou mak’st thy dark and drear abode, 
Displaying th’ almightiness of thy wrath,--- 


Spirit of the unbounded universe ! 
Deity or Demon! Thee, I invoke; 
From Thee I ask to learn thy mysterics.— 
[.2 pause. 
Again I call, asl have call’d—in vain— 
Nights, years, of long vigil and sore travail 
ve essay’d to pierce the veil which covers earth 
And unfold to light her hidden mysteries: 
I have learn’d the secrets of the Magi, 
And found them base and hollow cheats, 
Revealing nought with their stale jugglery : 
I have look’d upon the stars in silence, 
And deem’d if there were aught, ’twere these alone 
Endow'd with a bright and full eternity ; 
But where from the Heav’ns has th’ lost Pleiad 
gone? 
Thaveask’d the first, pron! Heresiarch, 
The Hebrew foundling, whose banner was blood, 
And receiv’d a marvel and enigma; 
1, too, have question’d fifty centuries, 
With all their pride and lore and place and 
change, 
And all their vain experience prov’d a blank. 
I’ve sought long—resolv’d, and faithfully songht, 
,Till I have grown old and wither'd with toil, 
And stern thoughts have left their deepest furrows 
Engrav'd upon my heart and brow and brain; 
And now, like the Sybil’s books, of old times, 
When my years are narr’wing down to a ciose, 
To gain that secret, one short, fleeting hour 
Were worth all hopes an endless youth could give. 
I have sought it long and most faithfully— 
At dawn, noon, and midnight—in ancient caves, 
*Midst old temples in their last decay— 
*Mongst charnel dust, and wrecks of whole cities, 
On the plain, in the wilderness, or the blue seas, 
I’ve sought the secret, but alas! in vain. 
Once more, Spirit, I call thee to my aid; 
By the Universe, with all its garish pomp; 
By Thee, and thineown immortality ; 
By the pale cold dead which rise on my dreams; 
By the agonies of a Hell within me,--- 
Spirit! be theu good or evil—appear! 
[Spirit rises. 
Ha! what art thou? Thy proud ferm is human, 
Though ofa majesty unmet before; 
And on thy brow immortality is writ(*n, 
As if scarr’d with hghtning. 
SPIRIT. 
Say, what wouldst thou? 
MALEK. 
Undying youth mantles freshly on thy cheek, 
But thy smile wanes to deadly bitterness, 
And thro’ thine eye the demon’s halfreveal’d. 
sprrit.—(Harshlr.) 
Idle dreamer! again I ask, what wouldst thou? 


MALEK. 
Thy name and attributes—Art thou immortal? 


SPIRIT. 

I have seen the days beyond the old flood— 
IT walk’d on the abyss of clouds-and darkness, 
When this now fair earth mov’d with heavy swing 
TW’ lumb’ring wreck of an old and wornout world ; 
Silence then, and an eterna!'loneliness. 
Held sway in unparticipated. night,, 
And earth was chilled with universal death. 
O’er this drear waste the first morn slowly dawn’d 





And Farth awoke to life and energy ; 


| And man was bora to darkcn all with er:me, 





If crime it be to use his inbred powers— 
To crush the serpent that would bruise his heel~ 
To taste thedresh and luscious joys of youth, 
Ere the cold, evildaysof age come on, 
When time, with icy touch, chills the blood, 
Anb shrivell’d hand peints darkly to the gravex 
I’ve lov’d man with far more than brother’s love, 
Offspring of the same stern, unbending sire, 
Whose tyrant throne stands ‘midst flames and 
darkness, 
Where he dwells in loneliness and mystery. 
MALEK. ° 
Then, there is a God? 
SPIRIT. 
Didst not believe it ¥ 
There is,—and with him I have boldly warr’d, 
And have opposed the Monarchy of Heav’n, 
As man should the tyrants of this fair world ; 
He made me immortal, and ‘gainst his throne, 
Ceaseless, eternal warfare T will wage. 


MALEK. 

And why ?—art Thou one of those dark spirits, 
Who, erewhile, sinn’din Heay’n, and were cast 

down; 

Of whom earliest tradition vaguely speaks, 
And whose power, tho’ unseen, chills the heart, 
Weighing itdown with the dead, heavy serise 
Of some damning presence, some deadly ill, 
To sap our hopes,.and darkly blight the heart? 


SPIRIT. 
Thou ask’st me why; Mortal! ask thy own 
heart; 
Eternal hate calls for eternal war; 
And thou, Dust! finite and feeble as thou art, 
For the petty wrongs thou dost suffer, 
Wouldst inflict infinity of torment: 
Tam not fall’n—I was not his equal, 
But am now his array’d and open foe. 


MALEK. 
And wherefore? 
SPIRIT. 
And wherefore! 
MALEK. 


Aye,and wherefore?” 
| sought an answer—not an echo. 
SPIRIT. 

By the infernal shades, thou speak'st proudly : 
But ’tis thus thro’ all the grades of heing ; 
The meaner winds his way and clings around, 
And thus defilesthe loftier spirit-- 
Thus darkens o’er the brightness of his form. 
Go to the earth-born; thou may’st question him——- 
Formed of the same perishable clay— 
Dust in the breeze or evening’s flitting shade. 

MALEK. 

sought the simple truth, and thou hast quail’: 
And crouched before a mortal’s questioning. 
For me thou hast neither awe nor terror; 
For lbave dwelt with dark tho’ts and strange 

shapes 

Many years, till they are now familar; 
On the dim borders of the Spirit-land, 
My mind hath made its dwelling place—its home,- 
And thitherward all my affections: tend; 
For I can love darkness. clouds, and shadows, 
And people tlie deep gloom of that wild realm 
With tlie perfections of my teeming brain, 
Whom °t would be high religion but to love; 
But I talk idly—TKow art of high. order, 
And to thee the fature is as the past. 
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SPIRIT. 
Aye, two etcrnities—all, all -hadows 
MALEK. 

And the present are but fading phantoms 
On the narrow ridge of some tal] mountain 
Touch'd by the last rays of a cold ev’ning suv; 
While on cither side two vast infinities 
Of shadowy vapor, roll, boiling wp, 

Cov'ring all beneath their sulphury waves-- 

Past—present--future, mingling into one. 

But, from Thee I*d learn the things to come— 

I'd see the veil which intercepts my view, 

Rollup, and present to my thirsting soul 

All, ail that lies hid m the untold future. 
SPIRIT. 

The past isall shadow; and the future 
Soon will be ever lost in that thick night 
Which is settling down,dark and palpably, 
On all the generations of the past; 

On all their loves, fame, and high achievments. 
The future--it comes rolling on in clouds, 

And to meor you presents not much else; 

’T will be but a cheat---a grinning mock'ry--- 

A weeping Comns---a sad, solemn jest, 

Or dull, stale iteration of the past. 


MALEK. 

Of the things beyond death—beyond the grave, | 
That misty horizon which bounds my view,— 
I'd penetrate the invisible world, 

For earth has no tales which Ihave not read; 
The wide flood of desolation will pass on 
Destroying in its o’er sweeping course 
Peasant and King, the jester and the priest, 
The sceptre, crown and almighty empires, 
The palace, pyramid---and the molehill ; 
But these, these were made to pass away, 
To sink beneath the ever restless waves 
Of dark vicissitude, that shoreless sea 
Revealing dimly thro’ its bloody haze 
The desolated fane; the Druid’s cave, 
Where horror sat enthron’d in blood and gloom; 
And the voiceless cell of the n itred monk, 
Where Superstition on her victim frown’d ; 
‘The broken sceptre and the crumbling throne, 
The daggar of revenge, the wreaths of love, 
Empires dismembered, kingdoms and kings des- 
troy’d,. 

Creeds, dogmas, and religionsstamp’d in dust, 
Altars overthrown and Gods themselves profan’d. 
My brain is scorched, and my thoughts wander--- 
But [command them back, and ask again, 
Fiend! shall the soul live thro‘ immortal years? 

SPIRIT. 

Go and ask the grave. 
MALEK. 
Its chill response 

Is but a stern, cold, and hollow echo, 

SPIRIT. 
Thy heart, then; hast thou spoken:to its depths? 


MALEK. 
Oh! 't is a chaos of all-mingling tho’ts; 
And its plainest voice ever yet has been 
A solemn and a damping equivoke. 
SPIRIT. 
Mortal! seek, then, thine answer in the past, 
Its creeds, professions, and its mysteries. 
MALEK. 
Thou: mock’st me; have I not sent out my 
the’ts, 


Which wander'd ony like the returniess bird, 1 
Bringing no peaccful olive, no gentle sign, 
|No kinil memorial, and no voice, to tell 

| Thisland of life, this mine ofsoul was found? 
Show me, show me, where in this barren world, 

| This backward desert of five thousand years, 

| This fount of knowledge springs, this green spot 

lies, 
| That I may quench the fever of my soul, 
| And with its freshness to my heart give life. 


| 
SPIRIT. 
| Should I glean all the lessons of the past, 


; And condense all their lore and wisdom 


\Into one feeble word, and utter it, 
| Thow would’st not believe, tho’ that word 


was 
Death. 
MALEK- 
My heart ! my heart ! 
+ * * * * * 








EDUCATION, 





| 


We commend the following article on Man- | 
ual Labor Schools, from the Wilmington (N. | 
C.) People’s Press,.to the serious: attention | 


of all who believe that ‘schools will CXErCI SE | 


the conservative influence’ in a Republic; and | 
: . | 
that ‘education must consist of a meral, as| 


. * . | 
well as an intellectual training. It is our) 


settled conviction, that the Manual Labor or! 
Self-Supporting Schools, must eventually re-| 
ceive the support of the American people.—| 


| 
| 


virtue, aswellas knowledge. Virtue will be | 


found to be the main strength of a republic, | 
and the true safeguard of the liberties of 
people.— En. 

MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 


In aformer communication on the sulject 
of Manual Labor Schools, we expressed the | 
opinion that these schools would exert a most | 
powerful influence on the destinies of our Re- 
public: that they would conduce to that state | 
of things, which would preserve us from the| 
calamities of faction on the one hand, and 
the miseries of destruction on the other. | 

We prepose to support this position 2s brief- 
ly as wecan, convinced that toevery true patri- 
ot, the subject must be interesting. Judging 
from the opinions ordinarily expressed in pri 
vate conversation, and from the pepular har- 
angues of political aspirants, we are led to in- 
fer the general existence of the impression, 
that a republican government is necessarily 
not only the best, but the most secure and du- 
rable of all forms of government. But 
whence are the facts derived to sustain this 
impression? History with her long recerds 
of six thousand years affords no ground on 
which to predicate the opinion. 

Have monarchies and empires sprung into 
existence; rushed on to maturity, and hasten- 
ed todecay andruin?’ So have Republics. 

Have kings and emperors urged by ambi- 
tion or revenge, waged long, bloody and de- 
structive wars, causing the blood of the people 
to flow like water, and draining their treasure 


a | 








The youth of our country should be wag 





tu the uttcrmos ? 
ers. 


So have Republican lead 
Have « onuspiricies, revolutions, and per 
secutionseharactenzoedd spotic governmen's ? 
So have fhetion, intestine wars, and anarely, 


disgraced and daikened the records of repul 


lise 
; LCS, 


Under every form of Government which in 


ttme pist has exis‘'ed on earth, the same ev | 


yrenst 


pressions of man, whether raging in the | 


fofone, or in the hearts of the multitude, et 


vendercd stife, embittered all the sources 


}of domestic happiness, and waged a too st 


cessful war against the pence and welfire of 


society. Sooner or later these causes mod 


‘fied by circumstances, and operating ina va 


y of ways, have ensured the destruction of 
all. Such is the invariable testimony of hi 
tory, and such the experience of the world. 
Must we too petis!.? 


rie 


Is our free and Hap Py 


/country tosink in darkness and in blood, or is 
‘there not some way in which we may obtain 


exemption fromthe common lot? 
Virtue, says Montesquieu, isthe preserving 


principle of arepublic. And why?) Becaus: 
sovereignty resides in the people. If they 


are pure, the institutions will be pure; if the y 
are corrupt, their governinent must be co: 
rupt. Corruption and existence are alike i 
compatible in political-as in moral bodies.—- 
How then is the virtue or morality ofa peop! 
to be preserved?) What isthe great restrain 
ing principle that can curb the unhallowed 
passions of man? The diffusing of know! 
edge, we are told over and over again, is to 
accomplish this great objet. 
Universal intelligence, we are 
alone cun save us from sharing the common 
doom. 


assured, 


And this opinion secins to be datly 
gaining ground in the country. But none is 
more fallacious. Docs the experience of 
the world demonstrate that virtue is the insep 

arableconcomitant of knowledge? Will facts 
establish the position as a general rule— the 
converse 2s the exception? The Athenians 
were of all the people of antiquity, by comm 

mon consent, the most enligitened, and that 
‘oo politically. Were they the most virtuous 
«nd happy, or were they not by far the mos! 
factious, fickle, and ungrateful? Were tho 
citizens of Rome most enlightened during the 
golden age of the republic, orat that period of 
their history, when the military despotism of 
the Cwsars had succeeded the unrelenting 
fictions of the Patricians and Plebeians, and 
the desolating wars of the Triumvirates?) Do 
we find most virtue amongst the enlightened 
nobility of Europe, and the learned of our 
own country, or amongst the peasants.and me- 
chanics of ether side of the ocean. In fact, 
the experience of all nations, and of all ages, 
proves that knowledge and virtue as a gener 

al rule, have existed in an inverse, rather than 
a corresponding. ratio. ‘They are essentially 
distinct ; and'though we are ready to concede 
that knowledge is a main pillar of the temple 
of liberty, we contend it is not the sole sup- 
port. Without virtue it will avail nothing, 
except to make decay more premature and 
certain. It is evident then that the mere dif- 
fusion of knowledge will not save us from ru- 
in; we must, to preserve our libertics, become 
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a virtuous as well as enlightened people. Now PERIODICALS. remittances for the Magazine, may be address- 
this necessarily depends on the popular sys- — a —— cd to Corry & Farmnanx, No. 186, Main 


of education. It is easy to demonstrate that 
the present system isany thing but friendly to 
morals. After the dull mechanical routine of 
the school hours, no moral restraint is exereis- 
ed, ho moral princ: pal is inculeated; no habit 
of industry is formed; no useful occupation is 
taught. Lefi to dispose of their leisure hours 
as they please, the pupils abandon themselves 
to idle, unprofitable amusements or mischief, 
for the mind unemployed never fails to turn to 
evil. We appeal to those who have been edu- 





Tur Journat or Betaes Lerrers.— New 
and Striking Character added to Waldic's 
Select Circulating Library.—'Vhe proprietor 
of this work, anxious to gratify bis readers to 
as greatan extent as his means will allow, re- 
specifully annewnces to the public, that the 
very literal patronage he has received, has 
enabled him to add a new feature to this peri- 
odical, which be believes cannot fail to prove 
interesting and valuable. The Journal of 





cated at our common schools, to say, if these | 


Belles Lettres, embracing three to four pages 


schools are not nurseries of vice and digsipa- | of additional new matter, will be given every 


tion, as well as seminaries of bearning. 

We appeal to many who entered these 
schools well fortified by all the restraints that 
wise and good parents could devise to curb 
their passions, and restrain them from evil, 
and who at the same time were almost if not 


| week asan accompaniment to the Circulating 
Library, and will contain: 

1. Karly reprints of the reviews and no- 
tices of new books, from the weekly and 
monthly periodical press of London, &c.— 
These reviews will be carefully selected with 


altogether ignorant of vice, to say,if ina few reference both to imparting correct informa- 


weeks er months, every parental effort, and 
every early restraint Were not overwhelmed 
by the corrspting influence and example of 


tion respecting such new books as are reprint- 
ed in America, and to conveying literary in- 
teltigence in regard to works which rarely find 


the school. Extueation must consist of a mo- their way across the Atlantic. This part of 


ral, as well ae an intelleetual training, to pro- 
shuce the desired effect of preserving the in 


the Journal will embrace a considerable 
amount of extracts from new books of travels, 


stitutions of this republic, and the liberties of! memoirs, biography, novels, and in fact pre- 
the people. And it is time to come directly |scnt a bird’s eye view of new publications, 


fo the point and show how the Manual Labor 
Mchools will ‘exercise the conservative influ- 
ence in our great and happy country. And 
first, their moral influcnee is inferred from 
their diverting the attention of the pupils 


carly diffused through the Union, by means 
of the facilities of mail transportation, 

2. Varietics,embracing literary anecdotes, 
new discoveries in science and the arts, 
sketches of society and manners abroad, lit- 





from idle and unprofitable amuaseinents; and |ecrary and leatned ttansactlons, sh6rt notices 
instead thereof, engaging the mind and the | of new books and @vety species of ittformation 
hands in some useful occupation; from their! interesting t9 lovers of reading, with occa- 
creating a taste for labor, and an aversion to| sional specimens of tlte humerous departments 
idleness; from their impressing distinctly and/of the Coton Press, which are within the 
forcibly in the minds of all that they must! bounds of good taste, and are now published 
work, if they will live; and trom their making} in no other journal in America. 
them learn the value of industry. We think} 3: A regular list of the new books publish- 
that toatl whe will reflect; the tora! infltence led and in progress in London and America. 
must be apfiatenf. Nor fess stronge nor less) 4; Occasional original notices of new 
ebvious; is the political influence 6f these’ Amerltan publications, with extracts embrac- 
schools; By fostering a spirit of noble inde-| Ing their prominent features of excellence or 
pendence ; by cherishing a pufe and holy pat! defect. 
triotism: hy destroying al? #rades in society, | ("No additional ehatge will be made for 
excent tho#e th! fe defettitted by industry, this great increase of reading matter. — It will 
talenty and moral worth, they tend to Produce | be contained on the pages of the cover of the 
that trie &bmoctucy without whith the Re- Library;and therefdre subject subscribers whe 
public eat long exist: C8 Arittotfacy, | teceive theitnutiberd by tail to to additional 
we have geen Cnough; of the m?*®ed forms ofl expenge of postage, 
republican foternment; we Mave Seen enough. | The Library and Joufnal ite Printed and 
The history ef th® Mallat repnblies and the tubtitied bf A5am Wanpre, Philadeipiia, 
never ceasing contlicts between the patrician: | —— 
and plebeians in fie efd republics nust satisfy | Tile Wesverv Monrury M&éazrtt: is 
every mind that catt be tonvineed. ‘bublished at Cincinnati, on the first day of 
A democracy withot! either knowledge or every month, and each number will contain 
virtue, or with knowledge withéut virtue, tends: forlyteight o&tavo pages. ‘The price i3 Titties 


Street, Cincinnati. 





Tur Kyicxersocker.—This work con- 
sists of ‘Tales, Reviews, and Essays, with No- 
tices of the Arts, Views of Society at home 
and abroad, Comments on the Fashions and 
temper of the times, gleanings from the least 
accessible of foreign publications, and the 
earliest on-dits in the literary, sporting, and 
fashionable circles. But above all, to reflect 
life and fiterature, as displayed in this me- 
tropolis, is the principal object of The Knick- 
erbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine. 

(¢>-Each number contains eighty octavo pa- 
ges of letter-press, (being thirty-two pages 
more than first promised.) 

(<-Terms of subscription, Five Dottars 
per annum, payable on subscribing. 

PEABODY, & CO. 
219 Broadway New York. 





The North American Magazine, edited by 
Sumner L. Fairfield, Esq. has, we are re- 
joiced to learn, obtained upwards of a hundred 
subscribers in B ston, notw thstanding the 
base and unmastly attacks of a certain editor 
in that place. ‘Ihe number for July is, we 
think, superior to many of its predecessors.— 
The articles are coritributed by some of the 
first writets in tlic country, aud are replete 
with solid instrutiion, just criticism, and 
agreeabie entcttainment.— Lit. Exquirer. 
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To Parrons.—As the present number 
closes the first half year of the new series ot 
the Literary Cabinet, we may, perhaps, be in- 
dulged ina few remarks, coucerning our past 
success and présent fiospects. We have had 
to contend, in many in#tances, with difliculties 
which could net lave been furescen, and 
coiild not be Av8ided; arid which, we believe, 
would have disheartened aiiy one Who had 
i less sanguitie liépes of ultimate success. ‘I'he 
publication was: commenced with considera- 
bly less than two hunted subscribers; a nun 
'ber not half sufficient to defray the expense, 

at its low rate of subseriptier, ‘THe intreasn 
iof subscribers, from that tte to the present, 
| fas, however, been as rapid a¥ vould reasona- 


j bly have been attticipated.~So far, our pros- 





more rapidly and certainly to dissclutfor; than 
any other form of government, and its exts- 
tence is more turbulent, and more to be de 
precated. 

We want a democraty of enlightened, hard- 
working and virtuous tien. With such an 
equality, and such materidls, we are sefe.— 


And we know of no systeti uf education soad- 
mirably caleulated to produce tie happy state 


of things zs the Manual Labor Sf iets. 


‘ “ e s 

Dorfinsa year, payable in advahce, or Turre; ” : 

‘Doundis #&p Furry Cenregal tlie close of | P&c's ha¥e continued to brighten; and we al- 
the year: person will fe peimittéd to dis-; ready consider the paper as fully established. 
contin'e hi$ substription; exbeyst at the close; As we have been possessed of no means for 
| * Fite oe 4 oo or, * } . - 

ot Us vouume, I'we Ive numoers being the | defraying the expenses of the paper, other 
number lor one year, will constitute a volume, 


: ; : . <sithan that arising from its subscription 
to which a tide page and index will be fur- “4 ain 


‘ iy i cuni: se ave, at times, been 
jbished, Communications may be addressed - atengeckd es pee have At a : 
‘to the Editert Cinciunati. Letters on busi-|}¢™barrassing. This has arisen from the ne- 
pness, including {# 4amee of subscribers, and | glect, on the part of subseriberts to pty fof ti 
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paperin advance. We have been obliged to 
devote the greater portion of our time to the 
labors of the office; and, for this reason, have 
not been able to give to the editorial depart- 
ment that share of attention, we could have 
wished. 

One word more—a puN—and we are done. 
For a long time, not a paragraph has been per- 
mitted to appear in our columns, which any 
person, however disposed, could have con- 
strued into that most odious of all paragraphs 
—adun. Necessity alone compels us to re. 
sort to itnow. We have Jubored faithfully, 
both mentally and bodily, and expect to do so 
in future; and we earnestly request those who 
are yet in arrears for their year’s subscription, 
to remit it without delay. “The laborer is 
worthy ofhis hire.” The to:] and trouble and 
vexation, the sure concomitants of an edito- 
rial life, should certainly receive their reward. 
And a scanty pecuniary reward is all we must 
ask—what few pleasures can be maile to re- 
sult from such a life, must make up the bal- 
ance of our account. 


Tue Inprans.—The aborigines of Amcri- 
ca—-their peculiar customs and habits of life 
--their modes of warfare—their sagacity in 
the chase—their unrelenting cruelty to their 
enemies, and faithfulness to friends—their 
pride, revenge, hatred, love—their style 
of oratory, the ttue language of Nature—<‘heir 
religion--their manner of worship,—and, 
above all, their Exrtk;--what a subject for 
contemplation ! whata theme for the Poet! 
what a picture for the Philanthropist ! They 
are vanishing before us, like the fleeting shad- 
ow of a cloud, soon to be seen no more on 
earth. They are gone! But they go, net 
like the ‘baseless fabric of a vision,’ leaving 
notatracebchind. They leave behind them 
everlasting memorials, to speak to the future 
raillions destined to tread the soil consecrated 
by their fathers’ ashes, that they once were. 
The forts, the mounds, which they leave 
behind, will give evidence, for centuries, of 
their former existence. And when these si- 
lent mementos shall have mouldered away, 
their ‘rugged mountains of rock and pine,’ 
and the clear blue streams that flow fhrough 
the land of their forefathers, will still remain 
to tell the melanchcly tale that ‘they were and 
are not.” Many of those mountains, over 
whose precipitous heighis, they have, in days 
gone by, pursued the deer and the buffalo,— 
and those streams, upon whose placid bosoms 
they have glided in their bark canoes, from 
village to village, stili bear the names by which 
they were known to the remote ancestors of 
their race. But the band of extermination has 
been raised against them;——and they must 





cease to exist asa people: Yet, so long as 
the Ohio, the Mohawk, the Missouri, and the 
great Huron and Ontario, retain the names 
by which they have been known for ages, so 
long will the Red Men of the wilderness pos- 
sess an epitaph and a memorial. 

But the time has not yet come. Centuries 
may yet elapse, ere the cupidity of civilized 
beings shall have swept this unoffending rac: 
from their own green wildernesses, and lef 
a blank among tho nations. Some remot 
section of the Western wilds may yet for : 
long time serve asan asylum forthe few rem 
nan‘s of the thousand tribes, which once peo 
pled this territory from sea to sea. The wes- 
tern forests may yet for along time resound 
at intervals, with the death-song of their war- 
riors, as thdy dance in triumph around the vie- 
tims of their revenge ; or the green shorcs of 
some western stream, may yet ccho to the 
stroke of their paddles, as they siem its bold 
current in their fragile barque.——But, sooner 
or later, the curtain must drop, that is t 
hide them forever from the view of earth’s in- 
habitants ;—sad, ill-fated-—but unytelding and 
uncompromising victins to the Moloch o! 


civilization. 





West Inpres.—Recent movements in Grea! 
Britain, furnish conelusive evidence that th 
odious system of Slavery, which has so long 
stained these fair Islands of the ocean wit!) 
the blood of Africa, is about to receive the 
just condemnation of an indignant people.— 
At the late opening of the session of tbe 
House of Commons,numerous petitions were 
presented, praying for its immediate and final 
extinction, one of which contained the enor- 
mous number of eight hundred thousand ¥r- 
MALE signatures. Such an expression of pub- 
lic opinion must be as irresistable as the 
waves that wash their ruggid shores. ‘The 
poet Montgomery, in his “West Indies,” us- 
es the fullowing prophetic language: 


Muse! take the harp of prophesy—behold! 
The glories of a brighter age unfold; 
Friends of the outcast! view the accomplished 
plan, 
The Negro, towering to the height of man. 
The blood of Romans, Saxons, Gauls, and Danes, 
Swelled the rich fountain of the Briton’s veins; 
Unmingled streams a warmer life impart, 
And quicker pulses to the Negro’s heart: 
A dusky race, beneath the evening sun, 
Shall blend their spousal currents into one: 
Is beauty bound to color, shape or air? 
No;God created al! his offspring fair. 
Tyrant and slave their tribe shall never tee, 
For God created all his offspring free; 
Then Justice, leagued with Mercy from above, 
Shall reign in all the liberty of love; 
And the sweet shores beneath the balmy west 
Again shall be the ‘islands of the blest.‘ 


Lirezarny Inquirer, Butilo, N. Y¥.—W. 
Verrinprr, Editor. July 30. 

The Prem‘ums off red by the editor for the 
best Essay, Poem, and Bograph'cal Sketch, 
have been awarded toG. D. A. Parks, for an 
Msseyon Education,—M. M. Sovruwortn, 
fora Blogriphic.l Sketch of James Montgom- 
‘ry,—and R. J. Evrert, for a Poem entitled 
the Landing of Columbus. 





NEW PAPERS. 

The “Literary Journat, and Weekly 
Register of Science and the Art,” is the t.- 
le of a new super royal quarto, published at 
Providence, R. 1. by Knowles and Vose, and 
dited by Atnert G. Gresne. Terms— 
$2,590 in advance—or $3,00 at the ond of 
the year. 

The “Lirerary Ricisrer, and Miscella- 
neous Magazine—Vol. 1, No. 1, has just 
reached us, from Elyria, Lorain county, Ohio. 
It isa neat semi-month!y medium quarto, and 
is printed and published by A. S. Park, at 
one dollar per annum, in advance. Wesr- 
warp the star of empire rolls its way.” 

Biack Hawkx.—This great chiefiain is 
said to have given the following toast on the 
ith of July, in honor of the American hidies: 

“White woman—pretiy squaw—good, big 
sleeves put pappoose in-—short blanke{—uan 
fast. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The following notices are taken from Wal- 
die’s Journal of Belles Lettres, ‘a new and 
striking character added to the Select Circu- 
lating Library.’ A prospectus of it may bo 
seen on the preceding page. 


The Harpers have just republished, in a thin 
duodecimo, from the London edition, “Ob- 
servations on the Professions, Literature, 
Manners, ang Emigration, in the U. States 
and Canada, made during a residence thcre 
in 1832. By the Rev. Isaac Fidler, for a 
short time Missionary of Thornhill, on Yongo 
gireet, near York, Upper Canada.” It is a 
work to which we are surprised any publishcr 
would be willing to put his u2me. 

The Harpers have at length annonnecd the 
concluding volumes of Cunningham’s lives cf 
Painters and Sculptors. lso forthe Family 
Library, Jame’s History of Charlemangne; an 
excellent work.—Abercrombie on the Phi- 
losophy of the Moral Feelings.—Russell’s 
Life of Oliver Cromwell.—Russell’s Nubia 
and Abyssinia.—Redding’s Shipwrecks and 
Disasters at Sea.—Tytler’s Lives of Scottish 
Worthies. 


The Report in full from the Sclect Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, on the extinc- 
tion of Slavery throughout the British Do 
minions. 1 vol. 8vo. p. 584, closely printed. 
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THE INDIAN AT THE FALLS OF THE 
SAWKILL. 

The New York Mirror of the 25th instant, 
furnishes a splendid engraving, by Durand, 
from a painting, by Bennet, of the celebrated 
Falls of the Sawkill, in Milford, Penn. A 
‘feather-cinctured’ son of the wilderness 
iz represented, in the foreground of the pic- 
turc, recumbent upon a massive rock, and 
gazing fixedly, we suppose for the first time, 
at the strange scene before him. <A writer 
for a monthly magazine, some years ago, 
gave a glimpse of the same notion: 

The tribes that roamed the desart heard 

Far off thy wondrous music, and approached 

With reverence the scene. 

At all events, the thought and the execu- 
tion are beautiful enoug!: to move transiently 
even the sluggish and jided faney ofa duily 
editor:—Boston Mercantile Journal. 


Oh! very farin the cathedral-aisles 

Of that wild wood with gleamy sunlight stained 
In its high windowy inlets, and its boughs 

Low swung with curtaining verdure of the vine, 
An Indian warrior stood, From early down 

He had aroused the deer—and long o’er hill 

And heathery cliff steep inthe sunny air, 

And the green rivulet-banks, had traced far down 
Her flying pathway by the silver dew— 

Weary but eager-—when a mystic voice, 
Unheard be fore, broke on his vigilant ear. 
Wasit the earthquako’s awful roar? It comes 
With a perpetual music, as a chaunt 

Of spirits in the sky. Again! again! 

Was it the thunder’s murmur, or the sound 
Ofsummer breezes, mustering in the sky 

‘Their stormy strength—the ionumerable leaves 
All bending in their presence, like a host 

Of living things, with low-toned whispering stir! 
No! these the warrior heard, and he had heard 
Of yore. They were familiar to his sense 

As voices of his childhood. But again 

Amid the drowsy solitude it rings, 

And rings foraye. He lifted mutely up 

His long dark eyelash, while the graven bow 
Dropped from his hand dependent, andin vain 
Long gazed around, above—ifanght of earth 
Might tread the shadowy wild, or aught divine, 
As dreams had told him, in the sunnny air 

Sweep harps ofheaven that mortal eye might sve. 


‘Phe mountain eagle lit upon the pine 
That rastled near, and in its upper boughs 
Lifting her bannery pinions with a scream, 
Swang playfully. With startled rush 
Bounded the red-deer by, half tarned asile 
Her high-arcked neck, and her round polling eye | 
Shining with gleams afar; yet arrowless 

She passed away, and beantiful as eer. 

“Twill move on,” murmured the wondering chiet: 
A shadow crossed his memory ofa tale 

Of other days, which old and hoary men 

Told in his infant ear—of the far sea 

Aud the stupendous anthesn whichis beat 
Forever on its shores—and he moyed on, 
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What is called the law of nature is mide 





NOTICE TO LITERARY PERSONS. 

A deposit has been made with the Life In- 
surance and Trust Company in the City of 
New York, subject to the subscribers and 
their associates, for the purpose of procuring 
Lectures or Essays,on various subjects con- 
nected with scientific education, to be read 
in the common schools of this state. To car- 
ry this purpose into effect, the subscribers 
give notice that they, or either of them, will 
receive manuscript essays or lectures, on the 
following subjects, at any time before the first 
day of January next: and that to the author of 
such of them as shall be approved, by the su- 
perintendants of common schools and the 
subscribers and their associates, there 


ae . . ° 
will be paid the premiums hereafter mention- 


ed. 

Should parts of several lectures be taken, 
the premium for the course of lectures on 
that particular subject will be divided among 
their authors, in proportion to the quantity 
taken. ‘The lectures are to be adapted to the 
capacities of children, and are to be divided 
into portions or sections, one of which can 
be conveniently read in half an hour, 

The following are the subjects, on each of 
which, a course or series of lectures is now 
solicited :— 

1. On the application of science to the use- 
ful arts: for the best course of lectures on 
which, a premium oftwo hundred dollars will 
be paid. 

2. On the principles of legislation.—the 
premium will be one hundred dollars. 

3. On the intellectual, moral or religious 
instruction of the youth of this state,by means 
of common schools—the duty of affording 
such instruction—and the improvement of 
which the system may be susceptible:—a 
premium of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

It is not expected that the essays will be 
entirely original in matter or manner, but ra- 
ther that the best authorities will be consult- 
ed; and even abstracts of the writings of ap- 
proved authors will be received if the original 
authority is designated. It ts not desired 
that the lecturer should dwell on detail, ex- 
cept where it may be uscful for the purpose 
of illustration; nor will the brevity which is 
essential to the plan, permit full elementary 
instruction on the course of essays. General 
principles and results, and those striking and 
pla'n illustrations which will excite attention 
and inquiry—which will be calculated to de- 
posit in the youthful mind the seeds of know- 
ledge and lead it to investigation and reflee- 
tion, will best promote the object in view. 

It is desired that the authors will not com- 
mun‘eate their names with their essays, and 
that they will not furnish any means by which 
they may be known, until after the selection 
‘smade. They are requested to adopt some 
motto or fictitious s‘'gnature; and to accom- 
pany their communications witha sealed note, 
containing the address of the author, an 
which will be endorsed the motto or signiture 
nsed in the essiy. Such of the notes only 
willbe opened, as hav» endorsements corres- 
ponding with the selected lectures, to which 


s.mply oftwe things--self-interest and reason, | premium shall be awarded, the others with 





their accompanying essays, will be subject te 
the direction of their authors. 

The lectures sclected will be printed and 
distributed to every common school in this 
state; and subject from time to time to such 
use, the authors may, if they please, secure 
the copy right of their productions. 

Essays will be received from any quarter, 
either in this country or from abroad, and 
may be transmitted to either of the subscri- 
bers at their charge. 

John C. Spencer, Canandaigua, N.Y. Ben- 
jamin F’. Butler, Albany, N. Y. Philo C. Ful- 
ler, Genesee, N. Y. 








The following is the form of a constitution 
fora Town Lyceum, as given by the Editor 
of the Family Lyceum. 


TOWN LYCEUM. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Ant. | This Society shall be called the 
———Lyceum. 

Art. 2. The object of this Society shall be the 
mutualimprovement of the members, and the 
general advancement of Education, especially 
through the medium of common schools and the 

yceum system. 

Art. 3. Any person may be a member of the Ly - 
ceum by paying annually, two dollars. Twenty 
dollars paid at ene time shall constitute a life 
membership- Commonschool Teachers shall be 
members ¢2 Officio. 

Art. 4. The Officers of the Lyceum shall be a 
President, a Vice President, Treasurer, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretaries, three Curators, 
and three Delegates to attend the meetings of the 
County or State Lyceum. 

Art. 5. The Curators shall be the executive 
committee, and general agents of the Lyceum; the 
other officers shall perform the duties usually im- 
plied in their several offices. 

Art. 6. The Lyceum may have different depart- 
ments, as for ladies, mothers, teachers, farmers, 
mechanics, children, &c. which shall be known 
by the name of Ladies Lyceum, Mothers? Lyceum, 
Juvenile Lyceum,&c, of the town of—— 

Art. 7. For promoting the special objects of the 
several departments of the Lyceum, each may 
have the use of the rooms, apparatus, books, and 
the other collections, at their meetings, besides 
the privilege ofattending the general meetings of 
the Society. 

Art. 8. To promote the objects of general educa- 
tion, and of extended christian benevolence, the 
Lycenm may appropriate one fourth of their an- 
nual income, to other measures than the immedi- 
ate improvement or use ofits members, such as 
en.ploying county, state, or general Agents, esta- 
blishing or promoting Lyceum Seminaries, or Self- 
supporting Schools,a county Circulating Library, 
or some other expensive articles of Apparatus for 
the common use of al] the Lyceums in the county, 
or the vicinity. 








He who has had the experience of a great 
and violent love, neglects friendship; and he 
who has consumed all his passion upon friend- 
ship, ig nothing advanced towards love. 











LITERARY CABINET, 
ANDWESTERN OLIVE BRANCH 





TERMS.—One Dollar per ann. payabl2 in ad- 
vance—One Dollar and Twenty-five cents at the 
end of the year. 

(cty-Agents allowed a Premium of ten per cent 

All communications must be addressed, 
post paid, tu the editor, St, Clairsville, Ohio, 


